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WHY TEXAS DID NOT RATIFY 


HOSE legislators in various states who voted 

against ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 

ment on the claim that “there is no child labor” 
are asked to ponder the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Star-Times relative to the failure of the 
Texas Legislature to ratify: 


Child Labor 


“The Texas Senate yesterday turned down the Child 
Labor Amendment, 10 to 19. 

“If you want to know why it was turned down, and 
why it should be ratified by every state in which a sense 
of decency prevails, read the editorial from the Texas 
Weekly. 

“This article, we believe, represents one of the bas- 
est appeals to state self-interest ever advanced in an 
American journal. It pleads with the Texas legislature 
to defeat the Child Labor Amendment so that Texas 
parents, under the spur of poverty, can go on hiring 
out 10-year-old children to work in the cotton fields. 

“The baseness of this appeal lies in the fact that the 
evil is recognized. The Texas Weekly grants that this 
hiring out of children on cotton farms ‘distresses the 
impoverished parents of those children no less than it 
does the social workers who seek to correct it.’ It ad- 
mits that Texas ‘has a grievous child labor problem.’ 
It states that Texas has more children gainfully em- 
ployed than the three greatest industrial states of the 
nation combined, and that two-thirds of all child labor 
in the United States is in ten cotton states which have 
only one-third of the nation’s population. 

“But instead of using these appalling facts as an ar- 
gument.for the Amendment, the Texas Weekly says 
the exploitation of children must not be interfered 
with because their low wage rates are necessary to 
make cotton cheap enough to sell in the world’s mar- 
kets. There must be no interference with child labor 
until tariff policies are changed. 

“In describing this situation the Texas Weekly 1s 
not talking about children picking cotton on their par- 

ents’ farms. It is talking about the hiring out of chil- 
dren by their parents to work on cotton plantations, 
under conditions of frightful exploitation. 

“Ten states of the South, the Texas Weekly says, 
will never ratify the Child Labor Amendment because 
this exploitation of children is necessary to maintain 
their leading industry on its feudal basis. . . .” 


CHILD LABOR REFERENDUM 


OLLOWING the failure of the New York Assem- 

bly to ratify the Amendment, despite the poll of 
the Institute of Public Opinion which showed 83 per 
cent of the people of the State for it, the National Child 
Labor Committee and state organizations active in the 
campaign are urging a popular referendum by the 
voters at the regular elections in November. The swift, 
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Courtesy, New York News 


well-organized pressure of minority groups, while ef- 
fective with legislators, does not have the same weight 
at a referendum where the voters have an opportunity 
to express themselves. Such a referendum will show 
the true sentiment of the electorate and will constitute 
a mandate which the legislators cannot violate. 

It remains to be seen whether the Legislature, hav- 
ing knifed the Amendment, will grant the referendum. 
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SUGAR LEGISLATION 


EARINGS have recently been held in Washing- 

ton on Senate Bill 1757 designed to replace the 

Jones-Costigan Sugar Act which went by the board 

after the AAA Supreme Court decision. In addition to 

quota regulations the bill also provides for payment 

to growers conditioned upon compliance with mini- 
mum wage and child labor standards. 

President Roosevelt in a message to Congress on 
March 1 relative to the need for legislation to replace 
the Jones-Costigan Act, stated: “It is also highly de- 
sirable to continue the policy, which was inherent in 
the Jones-Costigan Act, of effectuating the principle 
that an industry which desires the protection afforded 
by a quota system or a tariff should be expected to guar- 
antee that it will be a good employer. I recommend, 
therefore, that the prevention of child labor and the 
payment of wages of not less than minimum standards 
be included among the conditions for receiving a Fed- 
eral payment.” 

At the Hearings statements were made that child 
labor no longer exists in the beet fields and, that if it 
does exist, it isa good thing for the children. Let’s look 


at the facts. In recent years three studies of child labor _ 


conditions in the sugar beet fields have been made: 

1. A study by the National Child Labus Committee 
in the summer of 1934 which revealed widespread use 
of child labor under conditions detrimental to the 
children’s physical welfare and education. The find- 
ings of this study presented at the Hearing on the sugar 
bills in Washington were in part responsible for the 
inclusion of the child labor provisions in the contracts 
under the Jones-Costigan Act. 

2. A study by the Federal Children’s Bureau in the 
fall of 1935, the only year when the Jones-Costigan 
Act was in force. This study showed a great reduction 
in the number of children found at work. Says the re- 
port: “This decrease in the proportion of laborers’ 
children working at beets in 1935 undoubtedly came 
largely as a result of the AAA contracts which pro- 
vided a minimum age of 14 years.” 


3. A study by the National Child Labor Committee 
in the summer of 1936 when the Jones-Costigan Act 
was no longer operative (see September 1936 AMER- 
ICAN CHILD). It was found that child labor had staged 
a rapid comeback and conditions in the areas visited 
were as bad if not worse than before the Jones-Costi- 
gan Act. Supporting evidence for the findings of this 
study is contained in letters from school superinten- 
dents in certain areas of Colorado, one of whom writes: 


“, . . Children six and seven years old do work the 
entire day in the sugar beet fields. Their parents and 
the landlords advise that they can work beets almost 
as rapidly as an adult. Many of the younger children 
are frequently kept out of school during the beet sea- 
son to care for the babies and young children....” 


There can be but one logical conclusion for any one 
who studies these three reports—the need for the in- 
clusion of strict child labor and minimum wage pro- 
visions in any new federal legislation relative to beet 
sugar production. 


EX-SENATOR PEPPER DEFENDS 
AMENDMENT 


A A DINNER celebrating his 70th birthday last 
month, ex-Senator George Wharton Pepper of 
Pennsylvania, stalwart Republican, well-known au- 
thority on the Constitution, and one of the framers of 
the Child Labor Amendment, expressed his belief that 
the Amendment should be ratified: “I have always 
been for it. I was in 1922 and I am today,” he said. 
“In fact, my defense of the Amendment and my favor- 
ing a curbing of the power of the judiciary to grant 
injunctions in labor disputes, was one of the reasons 
for my losing the nomination to the Senate in 1926. 
For that aroused the opposition of the Old Guard.” 


HAS KANSAS RATIFIED? 


NWILLING to accept the verdict of the Legisla- 

ture, Kansas opponents of the Child Labor 

Amendment are challenging the validity of ratification. 

The point at issue is whether the Lieutenant Governor 

had a right to cast a vote and break a tie when the 

Senate, after a three-day debate, voted on the measure 
20 to 20. 


State Senator Coleman, leading the opposition in 
the Senate, filed a petition with the Court asking a 
writ of mandamus to prevent certification of the reso- 
lution which, in the meantime, had passed the House 
also. The case is considered one of the most unusual 
ever brought before the highest court of Kansas. Gov- 
ernor Walter A. Huxman will appear as one of the 
defense attorneys representing the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. The case will be heard in June. 
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CHILDREN AND MACHINES 


RANSLATED into terms of children suffering un- 
endurable physical pain, and becoming victims of 
lifelong handicaps at the threshold of their industrial 
lives, the following cold statistics on industrial acci- 
dents to minors culled from a few recent state reports 
may well give pause to those who claim “boys and girls 
of 16 and 17 years should not be included in child 
labor legislation!” 
Maryland: Industrial accidents to children under 18 


years totalled 163 during the year closing last October, : 


according to a recent report of the State Industrial 
Accident Commission. Of this number one child was 
fatally injured; 12 received permanent partial injuries; 
and the remainder were classified as temporary total. 
Figures are not classified by industries. 

New York: Accident compensation cases closed 
during the year 1935 included 473 for boys and girls 
under 18 years. Of this number 9 were fatalities or 
permanent total disabilities, 278 permanent partial dis- 
abilities, and the remainder were classified as tempor- 
ary. Of the 473 cases, 161 occurred to children em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries, 160 to those in 
service industries and 81 in trade. 

Pennsylvania: ‘During December the Bureau of 
Women and Children reviewed 160 accidents among 
minors. In every case the age of the minor is definitely 
under 18 years. This indicates there must have been 
considerable increase in the number of minors under 
18 years of age hired for work in hazardous industrial 
occupations.” (Pittsburgh Press, Jan. 17, 1937). 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN, SUFFER 


Ye. into the Child Labor Amendment fight 
early in March, Collier’s published a telling article 
on the Child Labor Amendment under the caption 
“Suffer Little Children, Suffer.” The appeal of the ar- 
ticle and its illustrations, not to mention the large cir- 
culation of the magazine, created a storm in the 
opposition camp and immediately the charge was made 
and circulated throughout the country that conditions 
were exaggerated, the pictures posed, etc. 

But hardly a week later, according to an article in 
Women’s Wear, an inspector of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Industry, testifying before a Com- 
mittee of the Legislature on an industrial home work 
bill, stated that such conditions still existed. James 
Delaney, Inspector of the Lynn District, told the com- 
mittee of walking into a Lynn tenement where four 
children ranging from 4 to 13 years were working on 
handbags. When asked if the Collier’s article had ex- 
aggerated matters, he replied, “I’m of the opinion from 
what I have seen that the report did not exaggerate 
conditions in the leather pocketbook industry.” 

Inspector Kelley of the Haverhill District testified 
that the handbag trade in that city had started out 


legitimately enough five years ago, but the price paid 
by the manufacturers for handbags had been pushed 
steadily down and homework has been forced upon 
them in order to produce the bags at a profit. Adults, 
he testified, receive about 10 cents an hour for finishing 
bags at home. 

The Collier's article, in addition to its portrayal of 
child labor conditions, has a good deal to say about 
Opposition to the Amendment, especially as reflected 
in the legislative Hearings on the measure in Massa- 
chusetts. Copies may be secured from the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


STICK TO THE FACTS! 


OT content with working against the Child 
Labor Amendment in New York, Herbert A. 
O’Brien, Judge of the Domestic Relations Court of 
Brooklyn, has carried the battle to Florida where he 
has recently been a temporary resident. 

According to the Bradenton (Fla.}) Herald, ‘Judge 
O’Brien declared that the recent union of Baptists, 
Methodists and Catholics, which brought about the 
defeat of the Child Labor Amendment in New York 
State, came through a common recognition of a deadly 
peril to the Christian religion.” 

To anyone who attended the New York Hearing, 
this statement is rather shocking. Among those who 
spoke in behalf of the Amendment were three clergy- 
men officially representing the Federation of Churches 
of Greater New York and the New York State Coun- 
cil of Churches and Religious Education. Many Protes- 
tant clergymen of various denominations accompanied 
delegations of proponents from upstate cities, but did 
not have an opportunity to speak. The Protestant 
Churches of New York State have been among the 
staunchest supporters of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. Their leaders are under no illusions as to 
what group was responsible for the defeat of the 
Amendment in the Assembly. 


CHILD.LABOR INCREASES IN 
’ VIRGINIA a 
OINTING to the “striking increase” in child labor 


since the demise of the NRA, the Commissioner of 
Labor of Virginia in his latest annual report states: 
“This shows a definite trend towards the return to the 
14-year minimum age allowed by the law for the em- 
ployment of children.” During the year ending Se 
tember 30, 1936, 148 permits for inside work, includ- 
ing factories, were granted to 14- and 15-year-old 
children as compared to 37 for the previous year. The 
industries employing most children were, in order: 
woodworking, mercantile, printing and engraving, 
clothing and furniture. In addition to these children 
employed on regular certificates, 1079 children, of 
whom 530 were under 14 years, received badges for 
work as newsboys, errand boys, bootblacks, etc. 
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BUFFALO CENSORS MARCH OF TIME! 


HE current March of Time includes a presentation 

on the Child Labor Amendment which, in accord- 
ance with March of Time policy, is thoroughly neutral 
in its point of view. 

When some friends of the Amendment in Buffalo, 
eager to see the presentation, went to the Shea Buffalo 
Theatre the day it was due to appear — they discov- 
ered that this portion of the March of Time had been 
omitted. The manager, when interviewed, explained 
that he considered the presentation one-sided and too 
much in favor of the Amendment. Others in Buffalo 
also noticed the deletion and representatives of the 
Buffalo Committee for Ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment, League of Women Voters, Parent-Teach- 
er Association, and Federation of Women’s Clubs be- 
gan to make inquiries! Result: The child labor episode 
was restored. 

For theatres, which usually fight censorship from 
other sources, to exercise such power themselves in a 
matter of such popular interest, seems a little inconsist- 
ent, to put it very mildly. 


ALABAMA - GEORGIA 


Rpeerisen labor standards in Alabama are far higher 
than in the neighboring .state of Georgia, but 
children living in Alabama may go across the border 
to work in Georgia. The Attorney-General of Alabama 
recently advised the Commissioner of Labor that the 
Alabama Child Labor Law has no field of operation 
beyond the boundary line of the state. 


CHILD LABOR AND CRIME 


T a recent meeting of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City, Austin H. MacCor- 
mick, Commissioner of Correction, stated: 


‘A nation has about as much crime and delinquency 


“as it deserves. America is said to be the most crime- 


ridden nation in the world, and it probably is. It is a 
hard thing to say, but I think we deserve it. A nation 
that tolerates child labor must expect to have child 
crime. . . . If challenged to prove that children become 
delinquent and criminal because they go to work too 
early, I might not be able to prove it by statistics, but 
I challenge anyone to deny that the human greed and 
selfishness which has kept child labor in existence and 
all the other evils that human greed and selfishness 
imply are a part of the sinister background of crime.” 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


A National Evil, by George Z. Medalie, published 
by Non-Partisan Committee for Ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment. 


Ratify the Child Labor Amendment, by Frank P. 
Walsh, published by Catholic Citizens’ Committee for 
Ratification of tle Child Labor Amendment. 


The Farmer and the Federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Revised February 1937. 


“Child Labor Amendment Approved by 76% in 
National Poll.” Reprint of Poll of American Institute 


of Public Opinion, February 21, 1937. 
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That almost every day, 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play.” 


—SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


Courtesy, Memphis CTenn.) Press Scimitar 
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SEVEN MORE STATES CAN ACT 


THIS YEAR 


National Child Labor Committee 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I believe that the Federal Child Labor Amendment should be 


wo... to aid in your Campaign to 


secure ratification by the additional states needed. 





